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Preface 

Concepts of Biology is intended for the introductory biology course for 
non-science majors taught at most two- and four-year colleges. The scope, 
sequence, and level of the program are designed to match typical course 
syllabi. This text includes interesting features that make connections 
between scientific concepts and the everyday world of students. Concepts 
of Biology conveys the major themes of biology, such as a foundation in 
evolution, and features a rich and engaging art program. 


Welcome to Concepts of Biology, an OpenStax resource. This textbook has 
been created with several goals in mind: accessibility, customization, and 
student engagement—all while encouraging students toward high levels of 
academic scholarship. Instructors and students alike will find that this 
textbook offers a strong introduction to biology in an accessible format. 


About OpenStax 


OpenStax is a non-profit organization committed to improving student 
access to quality learning materials. Our free textbooks are developed and 
peer-reviewed by educators to ensure they are readable, accurate, and meet 
the scope and sequence requirements of today’s college courses. Unlike 
traditional textbooks, OpenStax resources live online and are owned by the 
community of educators using them. Through our partnerships with 
companies and foundations committed to reducing costs for students, 
OpenStax is working to improve access to higher education for all. 
OpenStax is an initiative of Rice University and is made possible through 
the generous support of several philanthropic foundations. 


About OpenStax's Resources 


OpenStax resources provide quality academic instruction. Three key 
features set our materials apart from others: they can be customized by 
instructors for each class, they are a “living” resource that grows online 
through contributions from science educators, and they are available free or 
for minimal cost. 


Customization 


OpenStax learning resources are designed to be customized for each course. 
Our textbooks provide a solid foundation on which instructors can build, 
and our resources are conceived and written with flexibility in mind. 
Instructors can select the sections most relevant to their curricula and create 
a textbook that speaks directly to the needs of their classes and student 
body. Teachers are encouraged to expand on existing examples by adding 
unique context via geographically localized applications and topical 
connections. 


Instructors also have the option of creating a customized version of their 
OpenStax book. The custom version can be made available to students in 
low-cost print or digital form through their campus bookstore. Visit your 
book page on openstax.org for more information. 


Curation 


To broaden access and encourage community curation, Concepts of Biology 
is “open source” licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution (CC-BY) 
license. The scientific community is invited to submit examples, emerging 
research, and other feedback to enhance and strengthen the material and 
keep it current and relevant for today’s students. You can submit your 
suggestions to Support@OpenStax.org. 


Cost 


Our textbooks are available for free online, and in low-cost print and e-book 
editions. 


About Concepts of Biology 


Concepts of Biology is designed for the single-semester introduction to 
biology course for non-science majors, which for many students is their 


only college-level science course. As such, this course represents an 
important opportunity for students to develop the necessary knowledge, 
tools, and skills to make informed decisions as they continue with their 
lives. Rather than being mired down with facts and vocabulary, the typical 
non-science major student needs information presented in a way that is easy 
to read and understand. Even more importantly, the content should be 
meaningful. Students do much better when they understand why biology is 
relevant to their everyday lives. For these reasons, Concepts of Biology is 
grounded on an evolutionary basis and includes exciting features that 
highlight careers in the biological sciences and everyday applications of the 
concepts at hand. We also strive to show the interconnectedness of topics 
within this extremely broad discipline. In order to meet the needs of today’s 
instructors and students, we maintain the overall organization and coverage 
found in most syllabi for this course. A strength of Concepts of Biology is 
that instructors can customize the book, adapting it to the approach that 
works best in their classroom. Concepts of Biology also includes an 
innovative art program that incorporates critical thinking and clicker 
questions to help students understand—and apply—key concepts. 


Coverage and Scope 


Our Concepts of Biology textbook adheres to the scope and sequence of 
most one-semester non-majors courses nationwide. We also strive to make 
biology, as a discipline, interesting and accessible to students. In addition to 
a comprehensive coverage of core concepts and foundational research, we 
have incorporated features that draw learners into the discipline in 
meaningful ways. Our scope of content was developed after surveying over 
a hundred biology professors and listening to their coverage needs. We 
provide a thorough treatment of biology’s fundamental concepts with a 
scope that is manageable for instructors and students alike. 


Unit 1: The Cellular Foundation of Life. Our opening unit introduces 
students to the sciences, including the process of science and the 
underlying concepts from the physical sciences that provide a 
framework within which learners comprehend biological processes. 


Additionally, students will gain solid understanding of the structures, 
functions, and processes of the most basic unit of life: the cell. 

Unit 2: Cell Division and Genetics. Our genetics unit takes learners 
from the foundations of cellular reproduction to the experiments that 
revealed the basis of genetics and laws of inheritance. 

Unit 3: Molecular Biology and Biotechnology. Students will learn 
the intricacies of DNA, protein synthesis, and gene regulation and 
current applications of biotechnology and genomics. 

Unit 4: Evolution and the Diversity of Life. The core concepts of 
evolution are discussed in this unit with examples illustrating 
evolutionary processes. Additionally, the evolutionary basis of biology 
reappears throughout the textbook in general discussion and is 
reinforced through special call-out features highlighting specific 
evolution-based topics. The diversity of life is explored with detailed 
study of various organisms and discussion of emerging phylogenetic 
relationships between and among bacteria, protist kingdoms, fungi, 
plants, and animals. 

Unit 5: Animal Structure and Function. An introduction to the form 
and function of the animal body is followed by chapters on the 
immune system and animal development. This unit touches on the 
biology of all organisms while maintaining an engaging focus on 
human anatomy and physiology that helps students connect to the 
topics. 

Unit 6: Ecology. Ecological concepts are broadly covered in this unit, 
with features highlighting localized, real-world issues of conservation 
and biodiversity. 


Pedagogical Foundation and Features 


Because of the impact science has on students and society, an important 
goal of science education is to achieve a scientifically literate population 
that consistently makes informed decisions. Scientific literacy transcends a 
basic understanding of scientific principles and processes to include the 
ability to make sense of the myriad instances where people encounter 
science in day-to-day life. Thus, a scientifically literate person is one who 
uses science content knowledge to make informed decisions, either 


personally or socially, about topics or issues that have a connection with 
science. Concepts of Biology is grounded on a solid scientific base and 
designed to promote scientific literacy. Throughout the text, you will find 
features that engage the students in scientific inquiry by taking selected 
topics a step further. 


Evolution in Action features uphold the importance of evolution to all 
biological study through discussions like “Global Decline of Coral 
Reefs” and “The Red Queen Hypothesis.” 

Career in Action features present information on a variety of careers 
in the biological sciences, introducing students to the educational 
requirements and day-to-day work life of a variety of professions, such 
as forensic scientists, registered dietitians, and biogeographers. 
Biology in Action features tie biological concepts to emerging issues 
and discuss science in terms of everyday life. Topics include “Invasive 
Species” and “Photosynthesis at the Grocery Store.” 


Art and Animations that Engage 


Our art program takes a straightforward approach designed to help students 
learn the concepts of biology through simple, effective illustrations, photos, 
and micrographs. Concepts of Biology also incorporates links to relevant 
animations and interactive exercises that help bring biology to life for 
students. 


Art Connection features call out core figures in each chapter for 
student attention. Questions about key figures, including clicker 
questions that can be used in the classroom, engage students’ critical 
thinking and analytical abilities to ensure their genuine understanding 
of the concept at hand. 

Concepts in Action features direct students to online interactive 
exercises and animations to add a fuller context and examples to core 
content. 


About Our Team 


Concepts of Biology would not be possible if not for the tremendous 
contributions of the authors and community reviewing team 
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Learning Resources 


Wiley Plus for Biology-Fall 2013 Pilot 

WileyPLUS provides an engaging online environment for effective teaching 
and learning. WileyPLUS builds students’ confidence because it takes the 
guesswork out of studying by providing a clear roadmap; what to do, how 
to do it, and if they did it right. With WileyPLUS, students take more 
initiative. Therefore, the course has a greater impact on their learning 
experience. Adaptive tools provide students with a personal, adaptive 
learning experience so they can build their proficiency on topics and use 
their study time most effectively. Please let us know if you would like to 
participate in a Fall 2013 Pilot. 


Concepts of Biology Powerpoint Slides (faculty only) 

The PowerPoint slides are based on the extensive illustrations from College 
Physics. They can be edited, incorporated into lecture notes, and you are 
free to share with anyone in the community. This is a restricted item 
requiring faculty registration. NOTE: This file is very large and may take 
some time to download. 


SimBio (Laboratory) 

SimBio’s interactive modules (virtual labs and interactive tutorials and 
chapters) provide engaging, discovery-based learning tools that 
complement many of the chapters of Concepts of Biology. SimBio is best 
known for their EcoBeaker® and EvoBeaker® suites of simulated ecology 
and evolution laboratories that guide students through the “discovery” of 
important concepts via a mix of structured and open-ended experimentation 
on simulated systems. In response to popular demand, SimBio has begun 
applying the same powerful approaches to topics in cell biology, genetics, 


and neurobiology. All of SimBio’s modules include instant-feedback 
questions that enhance student comprehension and auto-graded questions 
that facilitate implementation. 


800 SimBio Virtual Labs 
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The Process of Science 
By the end of this section, you will be able to: 


Identify the shared characteristics of the natural sciences 
e Understand the process of scientific inquiry 

¢ Compare inductive reasoning with deductive reasoning 
e Describe the goals of basic science and applied science 


Formerly called blue-green algae, the (a) cyanobacteria 
seen through a light microscope are some of Earth’s 
oldest life forms. These (b) stromatolites along the 
shores of Lake Thetis in Western Australia are ancient 
structures formed by the layering of cyanobacteria in 
shallow waters. (credit a: modification of work by 
NASA; scale-bar data from Matt Russell; credit b: 
modification of work by Ruth Ellison) 


Like geology, physics, and chemistry, biology is a science that gathers 
knowledge about the natural world. Specifically, biology is the study of life. 
The discoveries of biology are made by a community of researchers who 
work individually and together using agreed-on methods. In this sense, 
biology, like all sciences is a social enterprise like politics or the arts. The 
methods of science include careful observation, record keeping, logical and 
mathematical reasoning, experimentation, and submitting conclusions to the 
scrutiny of others. Science also requires considerable imagination and 


creativity; a well-designed experiment is commonly described as elegant, or 
beautiful. Like politics, science has considerable practical implications and 
some science is dedicated to practical applications, such as the prevention 
of disease (see [link]). Other science proceeds largely motivated by 
curiosity. Whatever its goal, there is no doubt that science, including 
biology, has transformed human existence and will continue to do so. 


Biologists may choose to study Escherichia 
coli (E. coli), a bacterium that is a normal 
resident of our digestive tracts but which is 
also sometimes responsible for disease 
outbreaks. In this micrograph, the bacterium 
is visualized using a scanning electron 
microscope and digital colorization. (credit: 
Eric Erbe; digital colorization by 
Christopher Pooley, USDA-ARS) 


The Nature of Science 


Biology is a science, but what exactly is science? What does the study of 
biology share with other scientific disciplines? Science (from the Latin 


scientia, meaning "knowledge") can be defined as knowledge about the 
natural world. 


Science is a very specific way of learning, or knowing, about the world. 
The history of the past 500 years demonstrates that science is a very 
powerful way of knowing about the world; it is largely responsible for the 
technological revolutions that have taken place during this time. There are 
however, areas of knowledge and human experience that the methods of 
science cannot be applied to. These include such things as answering purely 
moral questions, aesthetic questions, or what can be generally categorized 
as spiritual questions. Science cannot investigate these areas because they 
are outside the realm of material phenomena, the phenomena of matter and 
energy, and cannot be observed and measured. 


The scientific method is a method of research with defined steps that 
include experiments and careful observation. The steps of the scientific 
method will be examined in detail later, but one of the most important 
aspects of this method is the testing of hypotheses. A hypothesis is a 
suggested explanation for an event, which can be tested. Hypotheses, or 
tentative explanations, are generally produced within the context of a 
scientific theory. A scientific theory is a generally accepted, thoroughly 
tested and confirmed explanation for a set of observations or phenomena. 
Scientific theory is the foundation of scientific knowledge. In addition, in 
many scientific disciplines (less so in biology) there are scientific laws, 
often expressed in mathematical formulas, which describe how elements of 
nature will behave under certain specific conditions. There is not an 
evolution of hypotheses through theories to laws as if they represented 
some increase in certainty about the world. Hypotheses are the day-to-day 
material that scientists work with and they are developed within the context 
of theories. Laws are concise descriptions of parts of the world that are 
amenable to formulaic or mathematical description. 


Natural Sciences 


What would you expect to see in a museum of natural sciences? Frogs? 
Plants? Dinosaur skeletons? Exhibits about how the brain functions? A 


planetarium? Gems and minerals? Or maybe all of the above? Science 
includes such diverse fields as astronomy, biology, computer sciences, 
geology, logic, physics, chemistry, and mathematics ([link]). However, 
those fields of science related to the physical world and its phenomena and 
processes are considered natural sciences. Thus, a museum of natural 
sciences might contain any of the items listed above. 


Some fields of science include 
astronomy, biology, computer 
science, geology, logic, physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. 
(credit: "Image Editor"/Flickr) 


There is no complete agreement when it comes to defining what the natural 
sciences include. For some experts, the natural sciences are astronomy, 
biology, chemistry, earth science, and physics. Other scholars choose to 
divide natural sciences into life sciences, which study living things and 
include biology, and physical sciences, which study nonliving matter and 


include astronomy, physics, and chemistry. Some disciplines such as 
biophysics and biochemistry build on two sciences and are interdisciplinary. 


Scientific Inquiry 


One thing is common to all forms of science: an ultimate goal “to know.” 
Curiosity and inquiry are the driving forces for the development of science. 
Scientists seek to understand the world and the way it operates. Two 
methods of logical thinking are used: inductive reasoning and deductive 
reasoning. 


Inductive reasoning is a form of logical thinking that uses related 
observations to arrive at a general conclusion. This type of reasoning is 
common in descriptive science. A life scientist such as a biologist makes 
observations and records them. These data can be qualitative (descriptive) 
or quantitative (consisting of numbers), and the raw data can be 
supplemented with drawings, pictures, photos, or videos. From many 
observations, the scientist can infer conclusions (inductions) based on 
evidence. Inductive reasoning involves formulating generalizations inferred 
from careful observation and the analysis of a large amount of data. Brain 
studies often work this way. Many brains are observed while people are 
doing a task. The part of the brain that lights up, indicating activity, is then 
demonstrated to be the part controlling the response to that task. 


Deductive reasoning or deduction is the type of logic used in hypothesis- 
based science. In deductive reasoning, the pattern of thinking moves in the 
opposite direction as compared to inductive reasoning. Deductive 
reasoning is a form of logical thinking that uses a general principle or law 
to forecast specific results. From those general principles, a scientist can 
extrapolate and predict the specific results that would be valid as long as the 
general principles are valid. For example, a prediction would be that if the 
climate is becoming warmer in a region, the distribution of plants and 
animals should change. Comparisons have been made between distributions 
in the past and the present, and the many changes that have been found are 
consistent with a warming climate. Finding the change in distribution is 
evidence that the climate change conclusion is a valid one. 


Both types of logical thinking are related to the two main pathways of 
scientific study: descriptive science and hypothesis-based science. 
Descriptive (or discovery) science aims to observe, explore, and discover, 
while hypothesis-based science begins with a specific question or problem 
and a potential answer or solution that can be tested. The boundary between 
these two forms of study is often blurred, because most scientific endeavors 
combine both approaches. Observations lead to questions, questions lead to 
forming a hypothesis as a possible answer to those questions, and then the 
hypothesis is tested. Thus, descriptive science and hypothesis-based science 
are in continuous dialogue. 


Hypothesis Testing 


Biologists study the living world by posing questions about it and seeking 
science-based responses. This approach is common to other sciences as well 
and is often referred to as the scientific method. The scientific method was 
used even in ancient times, but it was first documented by England’s Sir 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626) ({link]), who set up inductive methods for 
scientific inquiry. The scientific method is not exclusively used by 
biologists but can be applied to almost anything as a logical problem- 
solving method. 


Sir Francis Bacon 
is credited with 
being the first to 
document the 
scientific method. 


The scientific process typically starts with an observation (often a problem 
to be solved) that leads to a question. Let’s think about a simple problem 
that starts with an observation and apply the scientific method to solve the 
problem. One Monday morning, a student arrives at class and quickly 
discovers that the classroom is too warm. That is an observation that also 
describes a problem: the classroom is too warm. The student then asks a 
question: “Why is the classroom so warm?” 


Recall that a hypothesis is a suggested explanation that can be tested. To 
solve a problem, several hypotheses may be proposed. For example, one 
hypothesis might be, “The classroom is warm because no one turned on the 
air conditioning.” But there could be other responses to the question, and 
therefore other hypotheses may be proposed. A second hypothesis might be, 


“The classroom is warm because there is a power failure, and so the air 
conditioning doesn’t work.” 


Once a hypothesis has been selected, a prediction may be made. A 
prediction is similar to a hypothesis but it typically has the format “If... 
then ....” For example, the prediction for the first hypothesis might be, “If 
the student turns on the air conditioning, then the classroom will no longer 
be too warm.” 


A hypothesis must be testable to ensure that it is valid. For example, a 
hypothesis that depends on what a bear thinks is not testable, because it can 
never be known what a bear thinks. It should also be falsifiable, meaning 
that it can be disproven by experimental results. An example of an 
unfalsifiable hypothesis is “Botticelli’s Birth of Venus is beautiful.” There is 
no experiment that might show this statement to be false. To test a 
hypothesis, a researcher will conduct one or more experiments designed to 
eliminate one or more of the hypotheses. This is important. A hypothesis 
can be disproven, or eliminated, but it can never be proven. Science does 
not deal in proofs like mathematics. If an experiment fails to disprove a 
hypothesis, then we find support for that explanation, but this is not to say 
that down the road a better explanation will not be found, or a more 
carefully designed experiment will be found to falsify the hypothesis. 


Each experiment will have one or more variables and one or more controls. 
A variable is any part of the experiment that can vary or change during the 
experiment. A control is a part of the experiment that does not change. 
Look for the variables and controls in the example that follows. As a simple 
example, an experiment might be conducted to test the hypothesis that 
phosphate limits the growth of algae in freshwater ponds. A series of 
artificial ponds are filled with water and half of them are treated by adding 
phosphate each week, while the other half are treated by adding a salt that is 
known not to be used by algae. The variable here is the phosphate (or lack 
of phosphate), the experimental or treatment cases are the ponds with added 
phosphate and the control ponds are those with something inert added, such 
as the salt. Just adding something is also a control against the possibility 
that adding extra matter to the pond has an effect. If the treated ponds show 
lesser growth of algae, then we have found support for our hypothesis. If 


they do not, then we reject our hypothesis. Be aware that rejecting one 
hypothesis does not determine whether or not the other hypotheses can be 
accepted; it simply eliminates one hypothesis that is not valid ({link]). 
Using the scientific method, the hypotheses that are inconsistent with 
experimental data are rejected. 


Note: 
Art Connection 


Make an observation 
Ask a question 


Form a hypothesis that 
answers the question 


Make a prediction based 
on the hypothesis 


Do an experiment 


to test the prediction 


Analyze the results 


Hypothesis is 
SUPPORTED 


Report results 


The scientific method is a series 
of defined steps that include 
experiments and careful 
observation. If a hypothesis is 


Hypothesis is 
NOT SUPPORTED 


not supported by data, a new 
hypothesis can be proposed. 


In the example below, the scientific method is used to solve an everyday 
problem. Which part in the example below is the hypothesis? Which is the 
prediction? Based on the results of the experiment, is the hypothesis 
supported? If it is not supported, propose some alternative hypotheses. 


1. My toaster doesn’t toast my bread. 

2. Why doesn’t my toaster work? 

3. There is something wrong with the electrical outlet. 

4. If something is wrong with the outlet, my coffeemaker also won’t 
work when plugged into it. 

5. I plug my coffeemaker into the outlet. 

6. My coffeemaker works. 


In practice, the scientific method is not as rigid and structured as it might at 
first appear. Sometimes an experiment leads to conclusions that favor a 
change in approach; often, an experiment brings entirely new scientific 
questions to the puzzle. Many times, science does not operate in a linear 
fashion; instead, scientists continually draw inferences and make 
generalizations, finding patterns as their research proceeds. Scientific 
reasoning is more complex than the scientific method alone suggests. 


Basic and Applied Science 


The scientific community has been debating for the last few decades about 
the value of different types of science. Is it valuable to pursue science for 
the sake of simply gaining knowledge, or does scientific knowledge only 
have worth if we can apply it to solving a specific problem or bettering our 
lives? This question focuses on the differences between two types of 
science: basic science and applied science. 


Basic science or “pure” science seeks to expand knowledge regardless of 
the short-term application of that knowledge. It is not focused on 


developing a product or a service of immediate public or commercial value. 
The immediate goal of basic science is knowledge for knowledge’s sake, 
though this does not mean that in the end it may not result in an application. 


In contrast, applied science or “technology,” aims to use science to solve 
real-world problems, making it possible, for example, to improve a crop 
yield, find a cure for a particular disease, or save animals threatened by a 
natural disaster. In applied science, the problem is usually defined for the 
researcher. 


Some individuals may perceive applied science as “useful” and basic 
science as “useless.” A question these people might pose to a scientist 
advocating knowledge acquisition would be, “What for?” A careful look at 
the history of science, however, reveals that basic knowledge has resulted in 
many remarkable applications of great value. Many scientists think that a 
basic understanding of science is necessary before an application is 
developed; therefore, applied science relies on the results generated through 
basic science. Other scientists think that it is time to move on from basic 
science and instead to find solutions to actual problems. Both approaches 
are valid. It is true that there are problems that demand immediate attention; 
however, few solutions would be found without the help of the knowledge 
generated through basic science. 


One example of how basic and applied science can work together to solve 
practical problems occurred after the discovery of DNA structure led to an 
understanding of the molecular mechanisms governing DNA replication. 
Strands of DNA, unique in every human, are found in our cells, where they 
provide the instructions necessary for life. During DNA replication, new 
copies of DNA are made, shortly before a cell divides to form new cells. 
Understanding the mechanisms of DNA replication enabled scientists to 
develop laboratory techniques that are now used to identify genetic 
diseases, pinpoint individuals who were at a crime scene, and determine 
paternity. Without basic science, it is unlikely that applied science would 
exist. 


Another example of the link between basic and applied research is the 
Human Genome Project, a study in which each human chromosome was 
analyzed and mapped to determine the precise sequence of DNA subunits 


and the exact location of each gene. (The gene is the basic unit of heredity; 
an individual’s complete collection of genes is his or her genome.) Other 
organisms have also been studied as part of this project to gain a better 
understanding of human chromosomes. The Human Genome Project 
({link]) relied on basic research carried out with non-human organisms and, 
later, with the human genome. An important end goal eventually became 
using the data for applied research seeking cures for genetically related 
diseases. 


The Human Genome 


Project was a 13-year 
collaborative effort 
among researchers 
working in several 

different fields of science. 
The project was 
completed in 2003. 
(credit: the U.S. 

Department of Energy 

Genome Programs) 


While research efforts in both basic science and applied science are usually 
carefully planned, it is important to note that some discoveries are made by 
serendipity, that is, by means of a fortunate accident or a lucky surprise. 
Penicillin was discovered when biologist Alexander Fleming accidentally 
left a petri dish of Staphylococcus bacteria open. An unwanted mold grew, 
killing the bacteria. The mold turned out to be Penicillium, and a new 
antibiotic was discovered. Even in the highly organized world of science, 
luck—when combined with an observant, curious mind—can lead to 
unexpected breakthroughs. 


Reporting Scientific Work 


Whether scientific research is basic science or applied science, scientists 
must share their findings for other researchers to expand and build upon 
their discoveries. Communication and collaboration within and between sub 
disciplines of science are key to the advancement of knowledge in science. 
For this reason, an important aspect of a scientist’s work is disseminating 
results and communicating with peers. Scientists can share results by 
presenting them at a scientific meeting or conference, but this approach can 
reach only the limited few who are present. Instead, most scientists present 
their results in peer-reviewed articles that are published in scientific 
journals. Peer-reviewed articles are scientific papers that are reviewed, 
usually anonymously by a scientist’s colleagues, or peers. These colleagues 
are qualified individuals, often experts in the same research area, who judge 
whether or not the scientist’s work is suitable for publication. The process 
of peer review helps to ensure that the research described in a scientific 
paper or grant proposal is original, significant, logical, and thorough. Grant 
proposals, which are requests for research funding, are also subject to peer 
review. Scientists publish their work so other scientists can reproduce their 
experiments under similar or different conditions to expand on the findings. 
The experimental results must be consistent with the findings of other 
scientists. 


There are many journals and the popular press that do not use a peer-review 
system. A large number of online open-access journals, journals with 
articles available without cost, are now available many of which use 
rigorous peer-review systems, but some of which do not. Results of any 


studies published in these forums without peer review are not reliable and 
should not form the basis for other scientific work. In one exception, 
journals may allow a researcher to cite a personal communication from 
another researcher about unpublished results with the cited author’s 
permission. 


Section Summary 


Biology is the science that studies living organisms and their interactions 
with one another and their environments. Science attempts to describe and 
understand the nature of the universe in whole or in part. Science has many 
fields; those fields related to the physical world and its phenomena are 
considered natural sciences. 


A hypothesis is a tentative explanation for an observation. A scientific 
theory is a well-tested and consistently verified explanation for a set of 
observations or phenomena. A scientific law is a description, often in the 
form of a mathematical formula, of the behavior of an aspect of nature 
under certain circumstances. Two types of logical reasoning are used in 
science. Inductive reasoning uses results to produce general scientific 
principles. Deductive reasoning is a form of logical thinking that predicts 
results by applying general principles. The common thread throughout 
scientific research is the use of the scientific method. Scientists present their 
results in peer-reviewed scientific papers published in scientific journals. 


Science can be basic or applied. The main goal of basic science is to expand 
knowledge without any expectation of short-term practical application of 


that knowledge. The primary goal of applied research, however, is to solve 
practical problems. 


Art Connections 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


[link] In the example below, the scientific method is used to solve an 
everyday problem. Which part in the example below is the hypothesis? 
Which is the prediction? Based on the results of the experiment, is the 
hypothesis supported? If it is not supported, propose some alternative 
hypotheses. 


1. My toaster doesn’t toast my bread. 

2. Why doesn’t my toaster work? 

3. There is something wrong with the electrical outlet. 

4. If something is wrong with the outlet, my coffeemaker also won’t 
work when plugged into it. 

5. I plug my coffeemaker into the outlet. 

6. My coffeemaker works. 


Solution: 


[link] The hypothesis is #3 (there is something wrong with the 
electrical outlet), and the prediction is #4 (if something is wrong with 
the outlet, then the coffeemaker also won’t work when plugged into 
the outlet). The original hypothesis is not supported, as the coffee 
maker works when plugged into the outlet. Alternative hypotheses 
may include (1) the toaster might be broken or (2) the toaster wasn’t 
turned on. 


Multiple Choice 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


A suggested and testable explanation for an event is called a 


a. hypothesis 


b. variable 
c. theory 
d. control 


Solution: 


A 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


The type of logical thinking that uses related observations to arrive at a 
general conclusion is called 


a. deductive reasoning 

b. the scientific method 

c. hypothesis-based science 
d. inductive reasoning 


Solution: 


D 


Free Response 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Give an example of how applied science has had a direct effect on 
your daily life. 


Solution: 


Answers will vary. One example of how applied science has had a 
direct effect on daily life is the presence of vaccines. Vaccines to 


prevent diseases such polio, measles, tetanus, and even the influenza 
affect daily life by contributing to individual and societal health. 


Glossary 


applied science 
a form of science that solves real-world problems 


basic science 
science that seeks to expand knowledge regardless of the short-term 
application of that knowledge 


control 
a part of an experiment that does not change during the experiment 


deductive reasoning 
a form of logical thinking that uses a general statement to forecast 
specific results 


descriptive science 
a form of science that aims to observe, explore, and find things out 


falsifiable 
able to be disproven by experimental results 


hypothesis 
a suggested explanation for an event, which can be tested 


hypothesis-based science 
a form of science that begins with a specific explanation that is then 
tested 


inductive reasoning 
a form of logical thinking that uses related observations to arrive at a 
general conclusion 


life science 


a field of science, such as biology, that studies living things 


natural science 
a field of science that studies the physical world, its phenomena, and 
processes 


peer-reviewed article 
a scientific report that is reviewed by a scientist’s colleagues before 
publication 


physical science 
a field of science, such as astronomy, physics, and chemistry, that 
studies nonliving matter 


science 
knowledge that covers general truths or the operation of general laws, 
especially when acquired and tested by the scientific method 


scientific law 
a description, often in the form of a mathematical formula, for the 
behavior of some aspect of nature under certain specific conditions 


scientific method 
a method of research with defined steps that include experiments and 
careful observation 


scientific theory 
a thoroughly tested and confirmed explanation for observations or 
phenomena 


variable 
a part of an experiment that can vary or change 


